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Offers to Teachers of Iilinois 


Three Six Weeks Terms 


Mid-Spring Term, May 1—June 9 
22 New Classes Provided. 


First Summer Term, June 12—July 21 
74 Teachers. 129 Courses 


Second SummerTerm, July 24—Aug.30 
24 Teachers. 5&4 Courses. 








@ The courses offerd cover all the subjects 
of the elementary and high-school programs, 
including special courses in:— 


Agriculture, Household Arts, Manual 
Training, Commercial Branches, 
Music, Art and Design, Physical 
Education, Practis Teaching 


and 


Teachers College Courses in Educa- 
tion, Biology, Physics, Geograly 
and Literature. 


@ If an announcement does not reach you 


before March 25, WRITE FOR ONE. 





THE WESTERN ILLINOIS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


OFFERS 


A Mid-Spring Quarter and 
A Summer Term For Teachers 


@ Normal School Courses for High 
School Craduates. 


q@ Country School and Long Courses 
for Non-High School Craduates, 


@ Academic Courses for those wish- 
ng to complete a four-year High 
School Course. 

@Special Courses in Drawing and 
Design, Drawing and Music, History, 
History and English, Household 
Arts, Manual Training. Mathematics 
and Physical Science, Physical Edu- 


cation, Primary Work, and Science. 


TRAINING SCHOOL IN SESSION 
q@The Mid-Spring Quarter (12 weeks 
in length) opens May 1. 

@The Summer Term (6 weeks in 
length) opens June 12. 
Write for Catalog. 





MACOMB, ILLINOIS 





EASTERN ILLINOIS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


CHARLESTON, ILL. 








The Summer Term Opens June 19 


Provisions are made for: 


1. Teachers of experience seeking to 
enlarge their professional or academic 
knowledge. 


2. Those preparing to teach in 
schools that follow the Illinois Course 
of Study. 


3. Those taking regular work for 
graduation from the Normal School. 


Advanced work for experienced 
Teachers. 


The subject matter and method of 
the State Course of Study for begin- 
ning teachers. 


Strong professional and cultural 
studies, training school classes, and 
lectures on school government for all 
students of education. 





Write for special bulletin of the 
SUMMER TERM-—JUNE 19 


Address 


E.1.S.N.S., Charleston, Ill. 











Northern Illinois 
State Normal School 


This school offers, in eddition 
to its regular school year 


A SUMMER TERM 


OF SIX WEEKS 


Beginning, June 26 


@ Courses covering all 
phases of the public school 
are offered. 


q@ Theory is illustrated by 
class work with children in 
the Practice School. 


@ A fee of one dollar is 


charged for the entire term. 


Send for Bulletin. Address: 


N. 1. S. N. S., DeKalb, Ill. 








‘*Things educational are moving so rap- 
idly these days that the teacher who does not 
improve herself falls behind. School work 
is viewed from a totally different aspect 
from what it was even ten years ago. The 
standard of teaching required in good schools 
has risen rapidly since that time. Hence it 
behooves even the good teacher to get the 
new viewpoint; to learn to see her work from 
a different angle; to seek the new etements 
that educational progress is introducing. 
This in itself will give the teacher a new in- 
terest in her work, and tend to maintain her 
enthusiasm. 

‘*But the finest influence of the summer 
school is in its spirit. This is hard to de- 
fine. Those who have experienced it come 
back to their work with a ‘‘something’’ they 
never had before. It is not so much the in- 
struction they have received as the air they 
have breathed that gives the glow of enthu- 
siasm, as they say, ‘Oh, it was fine!’ 

‘*It is pot intended that teachers should 
take so many courses that the summer school 
means work only. Two courses a day are 
sufficient. There is then time for rest, for 
recration, and for social life. Thus the sum- 
mer school may be a fine vacation, with just 
enough work to give the mind a valuable 
foundation for creative thinking. Those 
who have observed this summer school move- 
ment for a number of years will agree that 
its finest work is the spreading of enthu- 
siasm among teachers, who in turn commun- 
icate it to their pupils, and thus reach 
them. ’’ 

(From Reaching the Children by Henry C. 
Krebs; The A. S. Barnes Company, Pub- 
lishers, New York and Chicago. Price 54 
cents. ) 








The Southern Illinois 
State Normal University 
CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 





Mid-Spring Term Opens 
May Ist. 


By entering at this 
date and remaining until 
the close of the summer 
session, July 21, a stu- 
dent may make four full- 
term credits. 


By entering June 12, 
he may secure two full- 
term credits. 








For Catalogues, Bulletins or other infor- 
mation, address the President. 


H. W. SHRYOCK 
CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 
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A May Day in the Public School Playgrounds, Kingston, N. C. 








- speaking of education a famous philosopher once said, ‘The 
first requirement is a good animal.” 
The Folk-Dance is an ideal medium for bodily expression,—a 
wholesome form of recreation,—because it embodies all the principles 
of physical movement. 





The old stereotyped calisthenics are being replaced by the newer 
Mimetic Exercises, which add thought, play and pantomime to 
bodily development. The Folk-Dance is now accepted everywhere 


as the best form of Physical Education for all children, growing girls 
and boys. 
A very important requisite for successful Folk-Dancing is Mzszc, 
played in proper tempo and rhythm, and with correct instrumentation. 
The Victor and Victor Records supply a perfect accompaniment 
for over one hundred Folk-Dances of different European Countries, 
recorded under the direction of Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, America’s 
leading authority on Folk-Dancing; also a remark- 
able list of Old English Country and Morris Dances, 
collected and recorded under the personal direction 
of Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, England’s greatest authority 
upon this subject. 
New Folk-Dance records make the Victor su- 
preme in this field, as in many others. 
Ask your nearest Victor dealer for the Mew Special 


List of Folk-Dance records from the Burchenal and Sharp 
collections, or write for information to 





Educational Department 
Victor XXV Victor Talking Machine Co. 


$67.50 special quotation 


to schools only Camden, N. J. 


When the Victor is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 


= 
secure from danger, and the ’ 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use ky irresponsible 
people. 
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Scientists Recognize Preeminent Advantages of American Work 


THE GOODE SERIES OF WALL MAPS 


By Professor J. Paul Goode of the University of Chicago 
is given the first place among world products in one of the most difficult and exacting of arts. 


**Maps of More Use to Teachers than any Books They Can Name.”’ 


‘*At Washington meeting of the Association of American Geographers we spent two evenings in a room lined with 
Goode Wall Maps. They were much examined by those present, and several persons agreed with me that they were of 
more use to us than any book we could name.’’ Aussell J. Smita, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 


Pennsylvania, 
“Most Important Advance in the Teaching of Geography in a Decade—.”’ 


Says Charles C. Colby, Department of Geography, Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., ‘“The Goode 
Maps make one impatient with the inadequate coloring, and inaccurate data on other wall maps.”’ 


‘*Goode Maps of the United States Vastly Superior to Others.’’ 


The Goode Maps of the United States, physical and political, are singularly helpful te anyone dealing with histori- 
cal geography of the United States. They seem to me vastly superior in every way to all other physical and political 
wall maps of the United States.’’ Harlan Barrows, Department of Geography, University of Chicago. 


Map of Europe Remarkably Fine 


‘It gives me pleasure to say your remarkably fine new map of Europe is the most attractive of its kind I have ever 
seen. The entire workmanship is additional evidence of the skill your house has always shown in the art of map- 


; 


making.’’ Harry W. Rockwell, Principal of White Plains High School, White Plains, N. Y. 


Goode Map of South America the Best of the Continent 


“I have studied this map with regard to both general and detailed aspects and am convinced it is the best map of 
South America ever made.”’ Walter S. Tower, Department of Geography, University of Chicago. 


Send for ‘“‘Geographic Milestones’”’—free with sample map sections in colors. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
Chicago New York 


New High School Books 


Meckenzie: History English Literature | Hegner: Practical Zoology 


Cairns: American Literature for Secondary oe od ema d and Field 


echoes Black and Davis: Practical Physics 
Tisdel: Brief Survey of English and American Black: Laboratory Manual in Physics 
Literature Ford and Ammerman: Plane and Solid Geom- 
Ashley: Early European Civilization etry 
Ancient Civilization Morgan and Lyman: Chemistry 
Medieval Civilization Laboratory Manual in Chemistry 








Beard: American Citizenship Peabody and Hunt: Elementary Biology 





Kinne and Cooley: Shelter and Clothing 
Foods and Household Management 





WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


The Macmillan Company - Prairie Ave. & 25th St. . 
CHICAGO 
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Our readers should attend the Conference of Community Workers to be held 
at the Univeriity of Illinois June 20-22. 


You will meet the citizens who will work for better school conditions. 


This edition of The Illinois Teacher goes to over 
15,000 subscribers. 


The institute and summer school session is now be- 
ginning. Practically all the teachers in Illinois will at- 
tend these schools and institutes, and practically all the 
county superintendents and normal school presidents 
and instructors realize the necessity of having a strong 
and active state organization of teachers. Therefore, 
at least a little time should be given in each teachers’ 
school and institute to the discussion of the plans, pur- 
poses and activities of the State Teachers’ Association. 
All teachers should be shown that it is both a profes- 
sional duty and a helpful privilege for them to join and 
support the Association, promote its purposes, and take 
part in its activities. Many of the institute instructors 
in Illinois are strong believers in the organization and 
are capable speakers in its behalf. Several of the state 
and division officers are willing to deliver organization 
addresses, and the secretary of the association has been 
assigned the work of giving such talks as one of his 
official duties. 


The Keating-Owen Child Labor Bill has caused 
much discussion in Congress and elsewhere. It is op- 
posed chiefly by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the Southern Textile Association, and the 
Southern Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, whose 
chief arguments are that such a law would be unconsti- 
tutional, that it would interfere with personal liberty, 
and that it would be contrary to the principle of state 
rights. It is supported by the National Child Labor 
Committee and other altruistic organizations and indi- 
viduals, whose arguments may be summarized in a quo- 
tation from a speech by a former president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, in which he says: ‘‘As a citi- 
zen of North Carolina, by birth, by education, and by 


residence, as a Southern man, as a states’ rights man, 
I say that if the fathers and mothers of little children 
will not take care of them, if the communities they live 
in will not take care of them, if their states will not take 
care of them, then in God’s name, let them have the 
protection and care of the Great United States.’’ 


Two or three articles have been published in this 
paper this year concerning teachers’ savings and invest- 
ments. In the discussion of these articles and this sub- 
ject, some teachers suggest that we get expert advice 
from bankers or experienced financiers by having such 
men address our association meetings. Others suggest 
that they have followed the advice of financiers in whom 
they had confidence, but have lost their money, or part 
of it by taking this advice. But the bankers of Illinois 
are honest as a general rule, and there are several of 
them willing to address teachers’ meetings and give ad- 
vice on the subject of investments. Their. advice may 
be useful to at least a few teachers; and their study and 
explanations of how teachers receiving $400 or $500 a 
year are to make a living, educate themselves, have a 
little recreation, and make some profitable investments 
may help to educate both bankers and teachers. Pos- 
sibly the best and most practical advice might be given 
by those teachers who have saved a little money and 
have invested it safely and to good advantage. Why 
not have an experience meeting and have this class of 
teachers tell how they did it? 


The Central Illinois Teachers’ Association at its 
meeting in Peoria in April adopted the following: 

Be it Resolved: That we request of the 50th Gen- 
eral Assembly such extension of the pension legislation 
of the state as will include the teachers employed in the 
state institutions for the deaf and blind, in the state in. 
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dustrial schools for boys and girls, in the state schools 
at Saint CHtarles, Geneva, Lincoln, in the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home at Normal, in the state normal schools 
and the assistants employed in the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and any others employed 
in educational work in the institutions of the state sup- 
ported by public taxation. 

The other division associations that meet before the 
state meeting next December should consider the ques- 
tion raised by this resolution. The teachers mentioned 
in it need and deserve as liberal provisions for pensions 
as other teachers and should have a pension law of their 
own or should be included in the provisions of the exist- 
ing law. Probably all the pension laws for public school 
teachers in Illinois ought to be combined into one really 
state-wide law that would include the teachers in dis- 
trict, city, township, and state schools, and no doubt 
such a combination will be effected by some future legis- 
lature. It should be done as soon as the teachers’ pen- 
sion laws become well enough established in Illinois to 
stand the test of revision. 


From now until the election next November, the can- 
didates for membership in the Legislature will be 
abroad in the several Senatorial Districts. The Anti- 
Saloon League, the Liquor Dealers’ Association, the 
Equal Suffrage Association, the Labor Unions, the 
Legislative Voters’ League, the Civic Federation, and 
many commercial and other organizations are taking an 
active interest in the campaign; and, before the pri- 
mary election, promises and pledges will be made by 
many of the candidates. The teachers’ organization will 
not ask for pre-election pledges, but every teacher ought 
to take an active interest in the election to the extent 
of supporting good, clean, capable men, who believe in 
education and the further development of our school 
system and who will give a fair hearing and earnest 
consideration to our measures after their election. 
When we meet candidates for legislative offices, let us 
at least inform them that we are deeply interested in 
educational legislation and that we expect them to be lib- 
eral in their attitude towards our measures. Let us 
again look over the record of the members of the 49th 
General Assembly, published in the September number 
of this paper, and learn which members are worthy of 
our support and let them know that we know their rec- 
ord. All this will make it easier to get good legislation 
and defeat the bad during the sessions of the Legisla- 
ture. 


Teachers often hear ponderous addresses upon ab- 
truse subjects in which are expressed many glittering 
generalities and ancient platitudes. Institute lecturers 
often roll off their tongues many high sounding terms 
that have little meaning when applied to concrete mod- 
ern situations. But the big questions in education and 
the most pressing problems of the public school can be 
expressed in simple terms; and modern concrete illus- 
trations and conditions can be used more effectively 
than those hoary with age. How would it do to devote 
one day of a week’s institute to studying the definitions 
of some words common in recent educational literature 
and the real, up-to-date meaning of some terms used 
by educational lecturers? Suppose we try this plan on 
these: junior high school, modern curriculum, tradi- 
tional school, practical branches, vocational education, 
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industrial training, religious training, moral training, 
differentiation, efficiency, freedom, culture, good citizen- 
ship, democracy. And wouldn’t it be interesting and 
illuminating to get President Wilson, Theodore Roose- 
velt, John D. Rockefeller, Samuel Gompers, Jane Ad- 
dams, and Hudson Maxim all on the same platform, get 
them to agree that one of the principal functions of 
the public schools is to train for citizenship, or to make 
good citizens, and then to get each of them to define 
clearly and fully what he means by ‘‘good citizen’’ and 
to tell how his ideal good citizen is to act in certain con- 
crete trying situations common today ? 


Once in awhile we hear of some teacher who does 
not understand the purposes of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation and who evidently believes she is throwing 
away a dollar when she pays her membership fee for the 
year. Since this type of teacher usually understands 
plain figures of profit and loss in dollars and cents bet- 
ter than arguments in support of an educational move- 
ment, we shall pass over such things as the subscription 
to The Illinois Teacher, the numerous lectures by edu- 
cational leaders, better sanitary conditions, retirement 
funds, kindergartens, social centers, child welfare, and 
numerous other benefits promoted by the State Teach- 
ers’ Association and talk in a language she can under- 
stand. 

This association has led the fight for the restoration 
of the two mill tax, or an increased appropriation by 
the state to the public school fund. We have succeeded 
in raising the state appropriation from one million dol- 
lars to four million dollars in six years’ time, or three 
sessions of the General Assembly. In 1915 the General 
Assembly appropriated $4,000,000.00 per year to the 
state school fund. In 1909 it appropriated only $1,000,- 
000.00 per year. This is a gain of $3,000,000.00 per 
year. Since there are approximately 30,000 teachers in 
Illinois, this amounts to $100.00 per year for each 
teacher. This means that the State Association has 
enabled the districts to pay teachers $100.00 per year 
more now than they could pay in 1909. 

Now, let us see whether or not they have done so. 
The figures given below are average annual salaries, and 
are taken from the accurate reports of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 


Women teachers, 1915 
>? >»? 1909 


Increase 


$691,77 
__ 54298 
$148.84 


Men teachers 1915 $810.73 
oad ” 1909 642.98 
Increase $167.75 


All teachers, 1915 $713.84 
" - 1909 561.94 


$151.90 


TInerease 


This increase of $151.90 per year for each teacher is 
due in large measure to the increased state aid obtained 
by the insistent demands of the State Association. This 
was accomplished by a membership of less than one- 
third of the teachers of the state. Many teachers have 
profited by this increase who have done nothing to ob- 
tain the increase. This is hardly fair. Come in and 
help us and earn your way. Enlist others in our cause. 
Our power will be almost unlimited when every teacher 
in the state becomes an enthusiastic member. 
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THE 


HILLS 


By Arthur Guiterman, in Scribner’s Magazine. 


I never loved your plains !— 
Your gentle valleys, 

Your drowsy country lanes 
And pleachéd alleys. 


I want my hills!—the trail 
That scorns the hollow.— 

Up, up the ragged shale 
Where few will follow. 


Up, over wooded crest 
And mossy bowlder 

With strong thigh, heaving chest, 
And swinging shoulder. 


So let me hold my way, 
By nothing halted, 
Until, at close of day, 
I stand, exalted. 


High on my hills of dream— 
Dear hills that know me! 
And then, how fair will seem 

The lands below me. 


How pure, at vesper-time, 
The far bells chiming! 

God, give me hills to climb, 
And strength for climbing! 


THE RANK AND FILE 


Not long ago a prominent superintendent offered the 
following criticism of The Illinois Teacher and of the 
programs of the State Teachers’ Association: ‘‘The 
rank and file of teachers do not care to read or to hear 
discussions of the broad questions of education; what 
they want and need are some practical things that will 
help them with their daily tasks.’’ The very next day 
a city superintendent expressed his criticism of some 
of his teachers by saying: ‘‘Their work is too mechani- 
eal and lifeless. They do not seem to have any inspir- 
ing ideals of education and, therefore, no definite pur- 
poses, and, therefore, no effective plans or organized 
methods.. They expect me to tell them just what to do 
and how to do it, but they do not seem to care why they 
do it.’’ 

Ernest C. Moore, Professor of Education in Harvard 
University, in his new book entitled, ‘‘ What is Educa- 
tion ?’’ says: 

‘*One of the greatest needs of both teachers and stu- 
dents at present is an elementary knowledge of the 
philosophy of education Without theory, 
practice must be a blind doing of what somebody else— 
tradition, authority, or accident—has directed. Ra- 
tional purpose is lacking, there is no selecting of aims, 
no turning over of plans to decide which is best, and 
little checking up to find out the real worth of what 
has been accomplished. The individual situation is 
slighted. The authorities do the thinking, if indeed, 
any is done. Other members of the undertaking are 
only hands to carry out their orders.’’ 

His entire book seems to be inspired by the convic- 
tion that the most important asset of any teacher, young 
or old, superintendent or subordinate, is the philosophy 
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which governs his activities, and that the most impor- 
tant thing about education is its purpose. 

We believe that definite theories must necessarily 
precede or accompany effective practice, that strong 
convictions are the motive power of progress, and that 
ideals and visions work reforms. We believe, therefore, 
that it is intensely ‘‘practical’’ to have theories, convic- 
tions, and ideals, and that, if our educational system is 
to do the most good possible, the classroom teacher must 
have them. She can have them and still work as a unit 
in a system directed by a superintendent if both their 
hearts are right. Most superintendents prefer these 
forceful, purposeful, professional teachers to the me- 
chanical artisans who can only follow directions. These 
superintendents say, in effect, that they want their 
teachers to attend the meetings of the State Association 
or its Divisions so they may come in contact with big 
ideas, hear the deeper questions of education discussed, 
and thereby gain a broader outlook and a philosophy 
that will vitalize their daily work. 

There are many schools, colleges and -universities in 


- the State that teach teachers what to teach and how to 


teach, as well as why to teach. These schools have their 
place; in fact, they are absolutely necessary and should 
be increased in number and facilities. But the State 
Teachers’ Association has a separate function. These 
two separate institutions support each other and co- 
operate with each other, but they do not compete with 
each other. They are both necessary, and, therefore, 
should both be supported. 

There are publications that give detailed outlines of 
lessons and specific directions in the methods of teach- 
ing them, and these have a place in the present order of 
things. But The Illinois Teacher should not be ex- 
pected to invade this field and compete with this type 
of publication. The Illinois Teacher is the organ of a 
great organization of teachers that is dealing with 
broad questions of education, of public revenues, of 
teachers’ interests, of child welfare, of the rights of 
childhood, and of other problems of education is a de- 
mocracy. It is intended to serve the officers, directors, 
and committees of the State Teachers’ Association as a 
means of directing an organized effort to solve some of 
these problems. 

Many classroom teachers are interested in the dis- 
cussion and solution of these problems; and those who 
are not interested must be interested for their own bene- 
fit, for the efficiency of the Association, and for the 
good of the State. Alert, progressive superintendents 
who are inspiring leaders instead of drivers are encour- 
aging their teachers to study the big problems of edu- 
cation and to become a part of the organized effort to 
solve them. The ‘‘rank and file’’ of teachers are re- 
sponding to the call, are seeing visions that vitalize their 
daily work, and are building up a mighty power for 
good in Illinois. 


COURT DECISION CONCERNING TEACHERS’ 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The Appellate Court for the First District of the 
State of Illinois rendered a decision on May 1 sustain- 
ing a preliminary injunction restraining the Board of 
Education of Chicago from enforcing its rule prohibit- 
ing teachers from membership in the Teachers’ Feder- 
ation. The decision is long and argumentative, but the 
gist of it is contained in the following paragraph: 

‘Tf the Board had resolved that it was necessary as 
a matter of discipline that it would employ as teachers 
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only members of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, 
would such a restrictive rule be valid? Or that its 
teachers should all be Presbyterian or Catholics as a 
necessity for efficiency of the teaching force? Or that 
no members of such churches should be employed for 
the same reason? Or that no member of a particular 
political party should be employed because membership 
of the teacher in such party was ‘detrimental to the wel- 
fare of the public school system?’ The answers to such 
queries must manifestly be against the validity of such 
T . PTTTTT The law is that the Board may stipulate 
for the amount of training, the degree of proficiency 
and the physical fitness of its teaching employees, but 
it cannot provide that its teaching shall be done only 
by certain persons or classes of persons members or non- 
members of certain societies.’’ 


IF I WERE YOU 


If I had lived in the gutter, you say, 

Ere the dark was dawn, ere the dawn was day, 
Ere the sun arose on my infant eyes, 

In an underworld of sad surprise, 

I would be as you, coarse, bitter, old, 

Cursed from birth by the lust of gold; 

I would be as you, fgul and defiled, 

A menace to man and woman and child. 


And, if you had had my chanee, you claim, 
The sunnier skies and the nobler name, 

The childhood guarded and guided sure 

By a father sane and a mother pure, 

You would be as I am, strong and young, 
Where deeds are wrought and songs are sung; 
You would be as healthy and as fresh, 

In your human heart and your human flesh. 


And you may be right. Perchance the beast, 
That roars in you, in me, at least 

Has growled, and growling shown that we 
Are fashioned one humanity. 

Perchance my passions unexpressed, 

In you are but made manifest ; 

Perchance in you I ought to see 

The hell from which life rescued me. 


If this be true, if desperate chance 

Of vast, unequal circumstance 

Has given me much and scanted you, 
My brother, this is also true; 

Out of my noblest, I must give 

Your lost abundance while I live, 

And at the gates of darkness stand 

To meet you with an outstretched hand. 


Marguerite Bigelow. 


STATE WIDE INTEREST SHOWN IN COM- 
MUNITY CONFERENCE 


The Better Community Conference at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, June 20-22 promises to be one of the 
most significant group gatherings of the year. 

Representatives of many state wide organizations 
will be in attendance. The Conference will be a unify- 
ing element. It will lead to a better understanding of 
the ways in which the various associations may work to- 
gether for the common interests. 
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The purposes of the Conference are fourfold: 

1. It is a general get-together meeting for mutual 
acquaintance and good fellowship. 

2. It offers opportunity for the free discussion of 
the vital problems of Community Life and seeks to give 
definite expression to the principles of Community de- 
velopment. 

3. It proposes in the form of a Community Score 
Card a practical program for Illinois Communities, such 
score card to form the basis of a state wide Co-operative 
Contest as a means of developing Better Communities 
in which to live. 

4. It proposes a comprehensive state wide, self- 
survey as the best preparation for the approaching Cen- 
tennial of the state. 

The complete program of the Conference will appear 
about the first of June. —WU. of I. Bulletin: 


ARE TEACHERS A MENDICANT CLASS? 


No rich man has a right to die without remembering 
the teachers who need assistance upon retiring from the 
profession. Say it over and over that the best objects 
for benevolence today are the teachers’ relief funds of 
various kinds. 

New England School Journal. 

The foregoing assumes that teachers are a mendicant 
class depending on the ‘‘benevolence’’ of the rich. But 
if the laborer is worthy of his hire, teachers should re- 
ceive a living wage, and if pensions or retirement funds 
are necessary or expedient they should be provided out 
of public funds and not as a charity. 

To establish justice is far more important than to 
give alms. Instead of appealing to rich men for gifts, 
let us bend our energies to secure righteous taxation 
laws under which the wealth of the community shall 
contribute equitably and adequately to the education of 
all the children by maintaining good schools and paying 
the teachers so well that they will not as a class be ob- 
jects of charity. The Western Teacher. 


CITIZENSHIP, PATRIOTISM AND EDUCATION 


The season has arrived for celebrating the gradu- 
ation from school of many young citizens, and the time 
approaches for celebrating our national independence. 
Ministers, lawyers, educators, and statesmen are deliv- 
ering commencement addresses in hundreds of cities and 
villages in Illinois; and in a few days many prominent 


‘school men will be invited to read the Declaration of In- 


dependence, make patriotic addresses, or otherwise as- 
sist in celebrating Independence Day. Much will be 
said about the relation between education and good 
government, of the functions of the schools in preserv- 
ing our liberties, of education for citizenship, and of 
many other purposes of education in a democratic re- 
public. Of course several ‘‘fads’’ will be promoted, a 
multiplicity of ideas will be expressed, a diversity of 
opinions will be defended, and a variety of ideals will 
be pictured to the public. 

It is not improper or harmful to have all these opin- 
ions, ideas, and ideals expressed; for the people will be 
caused to think, and out of their thinking will come 
some progress. But, in this time of educational unrest 
and conflicting ideas, it is well that, in our thinking of 
the duties of citizenship, the spirit of patriotism, and 
the purposes of education, we should take into consider- 
ation the expressions of great citizens, inspired patriots, 
and leading educators of our country in the past as well 
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as the present. This will clarify our ideas, balance our 
judgment, and guide our progress aright. 

Therefore, it is entirely fitting and proper at this 
season to publish the expressions which follow in this 
organ of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, in 
order ‘‘to encourage unity of thought among the teach- 
ers and to further the educational interests of this com- 
monwealth.’’ 


Knowledge is in every country the surest basis of 
public happiness. In one in which the measures of gov- 
ernment receive their impressions so immediately from 
the sense of the community as in ours, it is proportion- 
ably essential. To the security of a free constitution it 
contributes in various ways: By convincing those who 
are intrusted with the public administration that every 
valuable end of government is best answered by the en- 
lightened confidence of the people, and by teaching the 
people themselves to know and value their own rights; to 
discern and provide against invasions of them; to dis- 
tinguish between oppression and the necessary exercise 
of lawful authority, between burdens proceeding from a 
disergard to their convenience and those resulting from 
the inevitable exigencies of society; to discriminate the 
spirit of liberty from that of licentiousness, cherishing 
the first, avoiding the last, and uniting a speedy but 
temperate vigilance against encroachments with an in- 
violable respect for law. George Washington. 


The good education of youth has been esteemed by 
wise men in all ages as the surest foundation of the hap- 
piness both of private families and of commonwealths. 

Benjamin Franklin. 


It grieves me to hear that some people have a preju- 
dice against liberal education. There is a spice of this 
everywhere. But liberty has no enemy more dangerous 
than such a prejudice........... Education is more in- 
dispensable, and must be more general, under a free 
government than any other. In a monarchy, the few 
who are likely to govern must have some education, but 
the common people must be kept in ignorance; in an 
aristocracy, the nobles should be educated, but here it 
is even more necessary that the common people should 
be ignorant; but in a free government, knowledge must 
be general, and ought to be universal. 

John Adams. 


If a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a state 
of civilization, it expects what never was and never will 
be. The functions of every government have propensi- 
ties to command at will the liberty and property of their 
constituents. There is no safe deposit for these but with 
the people themselves; nor can they be safe with them 
without information. Thomas Jefferson. 


I consider knowledge to be the soul of a republic, 
and as the weak and the wicked are generally in al- 
lianee, as much eare should be taken to diminish the 
number of the former as of the latter. Education is the 
way to do this, and nothing should be left undone to 
afford all ranks of people the means of obtaining a 
proper degree of it at a cheap and easy rate. 

John Jay. 


A popular government without popular information 
or the means of acquiring it is but a prologue to a farce 
or a tragedy, or, perhaps both. Knowledge will forever 
govern ignorance; and a people who mean to be their 
own governors must arm themselves with the power 
which knowledge gives. James Madison. 
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It is an opinion which I have long entertained, and 
which every day’s experience and observation tends to 
confirm, that however free our political institutions may 
be in the commencement, liberty can not long be pre- 
served unless the society in every district, in all its mem- 
bers, possess that portion of useful knowledge which is 
necessary to qualify them to discharge with credit and 
effect those great duties of citizens on which free gov- 
ernment rests. The responsibility of public servants, 
however well provided for by the constitution, becomes 
vain and useless if the people in general are not com- 
petent judges, in the course of the administration, of 
all the questions which it involves. If it was wise, 
manly and patriotic in us to establish a free govern- 
ment, it is equally incumbent on us to attend to the nec- 
essary means of its preservation. James Monroe. 


It appeared to me impossible to preserve our demo- 
cratic institutions and the right of universal suffrage 
unless we could raise the standard of general education 
and the mind of the laboring classes nearer to a level 
with those born under more favorable circumstances. 

Albert Gallatin. 


The fundamental error of Europe has been to con- 
fine the light of knowledge to the wealthy and the great, 
while the humble and the depressed have been as sedu- 
lously excluded from its participation. More just and 
rational views have been entertained in the United 
States. Here no privileged orders, no factitious distine- 
tions in society, no hereditary nobility, no established 
religion, no royal prerogatives exist to interpose bar- 
riers between the people and to create distinct classifica- 
tions in society. All men being considered as enjoying 
equality of rights, the propriety and necessity of dis- 
pensing, without distinction, the blessings of education 
followed, of course. DeWitt Clinton. 


Education, to accomplish the ends of good govern- 
ment, should be universally diffused. Open the doors 
of the schoolhouse to all the children in the land. Let 
no man have the excuse of poverty for not educating his 
own GMEDTING.; .... seco: On the diffusion of education 
among the people rest the preservation and perpetuation 
of our free institutions. Daniel Webster. 


Education lies at the very root of all our institu- 
tions; it is the foundation upon which alone they can 
repose in safety. Shall the people be educated? is a 
question not of mere policy, but it is a question of life 
and death, upon which the existence of our present 
form of government depends..... Sinton baked It would be 
at war with the vital principle of our Republic to con- 
fine education to any particular class. Where there is 
universal suffrage, there ought to be universal educa- 
tion. These are the main pillars upon which our temple 
of liberty rests. James Buchanan. 


If an elective Republic is to endure for any great 
length of time, every elector must have sufficient infor- 
mation not only to accumulate wealth and take care of 
his pecuniary concerns, but also to direct wisely the 
legislature, the ambassadors, and the Executives of the 
Nation—for some part of all these things, some agency 
in approving or disapproving of them, falls to every 
freeman. If, then, the permanency of our Government 
depends upon such knowledge, it is the duty of Gov- 
ernment to see that the means of information be dif- 
fused to every citizen. This is sufficient answer to those 
who deem education a private and not a public duty— 
who argue that they are willing to educate their own 
children but not their neighbors’ children. 

Thaddeus Stevens. 
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Edueation must be universal. It is well when the 
wise and the learned discover new truths, but how much 
better to diffuse the truths already discovered amongst 
the multitude! Every addition to true knowledge is an 
addition to human power; and while a philosopher is 
discovering one new truth, millions may be propagated 
amongst the people. Diffusion, then, rather than dis- 
covery, is the duty of the government. 

Horace Mann. 


It is admitted by all that cultivated mind is the 
guardian genius of democracy, and, while guided and 
controlled by virtue, is the noblest attribute of man. It 
is the only dictator that freemen acknowledge, and the 
only security that freemen desire. M. B. Lamar. 


I view education as the most important subject 
which we, as a people, can be engaged in. That every 
man may receive at least a moderate education, and 
thereby be enabled to read the histories of his own and 
other countries, by which he may duly appreciate the 
value of our free institutions, appears to be an object 
of vital importance, even on this account alone, to say 
nothing of the advantages and satisfaction to be derived 
from all being able to read the Seriptures and other 
works, both of a religious and moral, nature, for them- 
selves. Abraham Lincoln. 


In a republic, education is indispensable. A repub- 
lic without education is like the creature of imagina- 
tion, a human being without a soul, living and moving 
blindly, with no just sense of the present or the future. 

Charles Sumner. 


The ultimate settlement of all questions of the fu- 
ture, whether of administration or finance or of true 
nationality of sentiment, depends upon the virtue and 
intelligence of the people. It is vain to hope for the 
success of a free government without the means of in- 
suring the intelligence of those who are the source of 
power. Rutherford B. Hayes. 


When society feels the sting of depravity, there is 
no stopping to listen to theories of government and in- 
dividualism. Society takes vengeance. But public edu- 
cation aims to prevent crime and worthlessness by gath- 
ering the young people in schools and forming their 
characters, so that in after life they shall not be a pub- 
lie nuisance, but will ennoble the community. 

William Henry Ruffner. 


The doctrine of ‘‘demand and supply”’ does not ap- 
ply to educational wants. Even the most extreme ad- 
vocates of the principle of laissez faire as a sound 
maxim of political philosophy admit that governments 
must interfere in aid of education. We must not wait 
for the wants of the rising generation to be expressed 
in a demand for means of education. We must our- 
selves discover and supply their needs before the time 
for supplying them has forever passed. 

James A. Garfield. 


Let us cast out of our minds all half-hearted argu- 
ments for the free education of all the people. It is 
true that it pays a community to educate all its youth, 
but the public school is not a charity institution. 
Schoolhouses and schoolmasters are cheaper than jails 
and soldiers, but we do not build schools for that rea- 
son. Such arguments for free schools are little less 
than an insult to a free people. Democracy is some- 
thing nobler than a policeman guarding and protecting 
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our property and our rights. The democracy estab- 
lishes its public schools to train new citizens and to fit 
them for self-government, and when it shall have done 
its full duty in this respect, there will be little need of 
policemen and soldiers. A democracy spending hun- 
dreds of millions for warships and forts, for armies and 
navies, is enough to give devils joy. If we spent one- 
fourth of this treasure in schools and missions, the 
whole world would soon be ours in bonds of love and 
there would be no need of these engines of death and 
destruction. Charles W. Dabney. 


Humanism produced the man of culture and his peril 
was self-sufficiency and a conception of culture as orna- 
ment. Applied science and the imperious demands of 
commerce have produced the man of efficiency, and his 
peril is personal barrenness and instinctive greed. Our 
country needs the idealism of the one and the lordship 
over things of the other, and such a blend will be the 
great citizen whose advent an industrial democracy has 
so long foreshadowed. E. A. Alderman. 


From the beginning of our Government all our 
greatest statesmen have understood something of the 
importance of popular education and of the duty of 
society and the state to provide the means therefor. 
They have understood that in our civic, industrial, so- 
cial, and religious democracy everything waits, and 
must wait, on education. They have realized that any 
real democracy is impossible without universal educa- 
tion and intelligence of a high order. Rulers must be 
intelligent or the people suffer. In a democracy the 
people are their own rulers. Many of our leaders have 
seen clearly that education is the highest function of 
the state. P. P. Claxton. 


We must recognize and protect the rights of prop- 
erty, and at all times be guided by ‘‘wisdom, justice 
and moderation,’’ but we must never cease to strive for 
the betterment of the great masses of our people. The 
State should claim its place in the Union, not measured 
by its accumulated wealth, but by the mental and moral 
strength of its men. Hoke Smith. 


Each one of us, who has an education, school or eol- 
lege, has obtained something from the community at 
large for which he or she has not paid, and no self- 
respecting man or woman is content to rest permanently 
under such an obligation. Where the State has be- 
stowed education the man who accepts it must be con- 
tent to accept it merely as a charity unless he returns 
it to the State in full in the shape of good citizenship. 

Theodore Roosevelt. 


Popular education is necessary for the preservation 
of those conditions of freedom, political and social, 
which are indispensable to free individual development. 
And, in the second place, no instrumentality less uni- 
versal in its power and authority than government can 
secure popular education Without popular 
education, moreover, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure. The people must be 
schooled in the knowledge, and if possible in the virtues, 
upon which the maintenance and success of free institu- 
tions depend. No free government can last in health 
if it lose hold of the traditions of its history, and in the 
public schools these traditions may be and should be 
sedulously preserved, carefully replanted in the thought 
and consciousness of each successive generation. 

Woodrow Wilson. 
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GOD GIVE US MEN! 


A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of lucre does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking ; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog, 

In public duty and in private thinking. 

For while the rabble with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 

Mingle in selfish strife, Lo! Freedom weeps; 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps. 


DIFFERENTIATION IN THE CURRICULUM 


Educational effort must have a base on which to 
build. The idea of differentiation in the curriculum re- 
flects an attempt to secure similar results in the devel- 
opment of pupils who are different in ability and tem- 
perament. The aim of every part of the curriculum is 
to give the individual the fundamentals on which he 
may later construct the fabric that is to make it possible 
for him to secure the comforts and avoid the discom- 
forts of life. Accepting this statement as the base of 
educational effort we have the differentiation of curricu- 
lum elements to mean, the manner and means of ap- 
proaching the individual pupil in such a way that he 
will best acquaint himself with these fundamentals. 

Now, what are the elements that make up these 
fundamentals? In the first place, we are all more or 
less alike and have some things in common. These are 
the things that go to make up the everyday affairs of 
everyday life. In order that we may perform the du- 
ties common to everyday life we must have tools (con- 
erete experiences) that are alike so far as their signifi- 
cance is concerned. It is not so important to the learner 
why the word ‘‘receive’’ is so spelled, as that it is 
spelled that way. Neither is it so important why four 
times four makes sixteen, nor that the finite verb agrees 
with its subject in person and number. Yet, these 
things are that way because they are that way, so far 
as the learner is concerned. Here we have the first ele- 
ment of the ecurriculum—the things that produce in the 
pupil an ability to do and execute according to a recog- 
nized standard. They are the things that go to make 
up the core ‘‘of carefully selected, rigorously tested 
common elements’’ in the curriculum. A search for 
them in the program of studies for the seventh and 
eighth grade will show that they are found in arithme- 
tie, spelling, penmanship, some parts of grammar and 
composition, and the laws of health. The learning 
process that gives pupils possession of these tools must 
secure uniform results without regard to when or how 
the subject matter is presented. 

The second element in the curriculum is less definite 
than the first. Its parts are not arbitrary, neither are 
the results uniform. It may be best expressed, it seems 
to me, by considering the effect it has on the attitude of 
pupils toward life in general. Music is not a necessary 
tool in the performance of the functions of everyday 
life, yet, an appreciation of music could hardly fail to 
quicken one’s interest in life. An appreciation of art 
would tend toward the same result. History, geography, 
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science, and literature, while furnishing many concrete 
experiences, have a sort of a composite relation to the 
curriculum. That is, the results sought by the learning 
process are somewhat remote from the original notion 
presented. These results are not uniform, neither is it 
desirable that they should be uniform farther, than in 
certain parts of these subjects that contain fixed or ar- 
bitrary knowledge. The aim of the second element of 
curriculum division is to furnish experiences that when 
assimilated by the pupil determine to a large extent his 
attitude toward the various phases of life. 


To sum up: the curriculum is composed of two ele- 
ments—the first, consisting of fixed and usable facts 
that are to serve as tools, always instantly at the com- 
mand of the pupil—the second, consists of a series of ex- 
periences that assist in moulding the attitude of the 
pupil toward life and its interests. 


O. A. Towns, 
Supt. of Schools, Louisville, TU. 


RECENT PROGRESS AT MACOMB 


Vernon L. Mangun, Superintendent 


The present year’s work has consisted very largely in 
getting things started. 

Macomb completed last year a new high school and 
grade building which, when fully equipped, will cost 
about one hundred thirty-five thousand dollars. The 
first two months of the present school year were spent 
in the old high school building with the organization fol- 
lowing the same plan as in previous year. On November 
1, the new building was ready and at this time we re- 
organized upon the six-six basis bringing the seventh and 
eighth grades to the new high school and uniting them 
with the four upper years. The seventh and eighth 
grade teachers were brought in with the seventh and 
eighth grade pupils and have been in charge of them on 
the departmental basis this year. The new building is 
in our fourth ward and at present accomodates in addi- 
tion to the six year high school the first five grades for 
this ward. Next year the high school will probably re- 
quire additional space and so we shall probably not keep 
the fifth grade of this ward in this building. It is de- 
sirable to allow the primary grades to attend here so as 
to avoid the inconvenience to the little people of going 
to a neighboring ward. 

The plan, so far as can be determined at present, is 
wholly satisfactory. We are trying to set up standards 
of accomplishment for the first six years and the removal 
of the two upper grades from the ward schools has been 
a value rather than the opposite to the ward schools. We 
are trying to provide careful over-sight of the seventh 
and eighth grade pupils which they need very much in- 
deed so as to avoid their doing inferior work on account 
of the numerous matters ‘of interest to them in their new 
environment. They seem to take hold of the high school 
activities with considerably more zest than do the pupils 
of the higher years. Nine literary societies are organ- 
ized, three in the senior division and six in the junior. So 
far the societies of the junior high school have equaled 
if not outdone those of the senior high school. There is 
no doubt in my mind that the seventh and eighth grades 
are much better off here than under the former organi- 
zation. Here they have the pleasure and stimulus of the 
larger group, a number of men teachers, the athletics 
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of the high school, and the gymnasium privileges and 
the still more important privileges of the library and the 
laboratory. The transition to high school life has been 
made at a time when the subject matter of the course of 
study is not radically different from what the pupils 
have been accustomed to. We have introduced element- 
ary science into the eighth grade and we shall gradually 
decrease the dissimilarity between the eighth and ninth 
years. By proper elimination and emphasis in the first 
six grades we propose to have our pupils ready for real 
secondary work at the beginning of the seventh year. 
Some algebra and geometry are now given our eighth 
grade pupils but not much time is available at present 
because the work of the preceding years has not been 
planned with a junior high school organization in mind. 
I think our experience is bound to be that of other schools 
that begin the secondary school at the seventh grade; we 
shall very.decidedly reduce the mortality of the upper 
grammar school years. The pupils here have left school 
altogether too early and the result is that previous to our 
re-organizing, the upper four years were scarcely half 
as well supplied with students as they should be. 

The number of teachers is insufficient to provide ade- 
quately for study-recitation work but this is a part of 
our aim. At present we provide a ‘‘Special Help 
Period’’ each day at which time all teachers and pupils 
are free to look after particular needs. 

Our high school has recently purchased a fine Edison 
phonograph and our grade schools are each raising the 


money for the purchase of one or more machines for 
each building. 


TAXES FOR SANITATION. 


Dr. W. C. Gorgas, surgeon general of the United 
States Army, who started endless discussion by his state- 
ment that adequate wages would add ten years to the 
average life of the workers, has another argument in 
which economies and medicine mix. 

_ Speaking before the Clinical Society of Surgeons, he 
said that ‘‘poverty is the greatest of all breeders of dis- 
ease.’’ He urged as a measure of relief for the causes 
of poverty that laws be passed preventing the withhold- 
ing of land from use. Higher taxes on such properties, 
he said, would be a sanitary measure, as it would force 
the land into use and thus provide work and longer life 
for millions of persons. Dr. Gorgas said: 

“*T recently heard one of the members of the cabinet 
state that in the United States 55 per cent of the arable 
land, for one reason or another, is being held out of use. 
Suppose that in the United States we could put into 
effect some measure that would force this arable land 
into use. The effect at once would be to double the num- 
ber of jobs. The only way I can think of forcing this 
unused land into use is a tax on land values. 

_ “I therefore urge for your consideration as the most 
important sanitary measure than can be at present de- 
vised a tax on Jand values.’’-—Kansas City Post. 


INVESTMENTS FOR TEACHERS 


On page 59 of the December number of THe ILLINo!s 
TEACHER appeared a suggestive article by Principal W. 
E. Andrews of the Pana Township High School relative 
to teachers’ investments. The same subject is being dis- 
cussed by teachers in other states, and no doubt it will 
be the source of some action by the teachers’ associations 
next year in some of these states. 
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Mr. George P. Bristol writes as follows in the March 
number of The Journal of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association : 


A clergyman, for many years pastor of a church in a New York 
town, came to see me the other day in the interest of a parishioner 
who had been thirty years teacher in one high school. She had, 
unfortunately, ceased teaching not long before the enactment of 
the present retirement law. ‘‘Shbe is very deserving,’’ he said, 
‘‘and was a most faithful and efficient worker. She is now almost 
destitute, because her savings, made only by the exercise of great 
self-denial, have been entirely swept away through the failure of 
the company in which they were placed.’’ 

This individual experience is distressing enough, certainly. But 
worse yet is the frequency of such cases. The number which have 
come to my personal knowledge, specially since the establishment 
of the state retirement fund, has brought me closer to our older 
teachers, makes me confident that the total number of teachers whe 
have lost their small capital through unwise investments is large, 
and that the suffering thereby entailed is widespread and acute. 

How does this happen? Here is one case that I knew person-: 
ally several years ago. A grammar school principal had been very 
careful, and from a salary never large, or even fairly good until 
the last few years of her service, had saved a few hundred dollars, 
enough to make the purchase of some good security yielding a 
little more return than a savings bank deposit possible and wise. 
To her came the agent of a company engaged in floating some of 
the most worthless ‘‘wildcat’’ schemes of recent years, offering 
her the ‘‘securities’’ of this concern. The man was supposedly 
respectable and honest. In fact I think he was honest enough in 
intention, but absolutely ignorant of his business beyond selling 
his stuff and pocketing his fat commissions thereon. He was a 
man prominent in a church, and with a smooth tongue as usual. 
He persuaded her by this kind of argument: ‘‘Of course, the mil- 
lionaire can be satisfied with his four or five per cent. return, for 
he has so much capital that he needs only a small rate of interest. 
But you with your small fund should have ten, fifteen, twenty per 
cent. to give you the largest amount of earnings. Now here’s an 
investment absolutely safe, etc., etc.’’ The money was handed 
over, one or two payments of interest, or ‘‘dividends,’’ were made, 
and then the whole thing collapsed utterly. The principal pro- 
moters were soon in the courts, with what result I do not know, 
and the concern was denied the privilege of the mail service. 

The woman herself was not long afterward suddenly deprived 
of health, and save for the kindness of fellow teachers, who came 
forward as usual in most generous fashion, and the interest of a 
former associate who secured for her permanent assistance, she 
would in all probability have ended her life a public charge. 

I should like to believe that there are no more cases than those 
I know personally, but I can not. 

Why should teachers be the ‘‘easy marks’’ in these matters? 
They would not ‘‘gamble,’’ that is in any of the ways openly 
recognized as gambling. They are not careless in money matters. 
They cannot be. But, I fear, we are as a class woefully ignorant 
of the fundamental principles of economics. We have yet to learn 
the laws of money and its uses. We fail to recognize the intimate 
relationship between high profits and risk. We have more or less 
the American habit of recklessness and of trusting to the uncer- 
tain. Our confidence is based on great expectations rather than on 
firm knowledge. We must correct this condition. Teachers’ asso- 
ciations should consider it, training schools and normal schools 
should treat it seriously. Thank Heaven, with the present retire- 
ment law absolute penury will not be possible in the future. But 
the retirement allowance is small, and sufficient for partial main- 
tenance. The knowledge of safe investing is still all important. 

Teachers’ associations should take up this matter. It is per- 
fectly feasible to get a good, well informed banker or business 
man to explain the underlying principles, and in a simple, direct 
way. Such advice would be a protection to many teachers tempted 
by the prospect of large returns on their small capital. 

The one thing to be remembered is: No large return without 
a corresponding risk. Few teachers, women least of all, can afford 
to take such risks. 
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TEXT BOOK LEGISLATION IN OTHER STATES 

The article on ‘‘Textbooks in Illinois’’ in the May 
issue of this paper called attention to the agitation on 
the part of at least a portion of the people of Illinois for 
a change in our textbook legislation. It is the purpose 
of this article to merely call attention to the legislation 
which has been enacted in other states in reference to 
textbooks, without attempting to discuss the merits of 
any particular legislation. The effects and results of 
particular legislation will be discussed in later issues of 
The Illinois Teacher. 


Free textbooks for the pupils, provided at public ex- 
pense, seems to be the earliest legislation in the United 
States on the textbook question. A recent report of the 
Bureau of Education points out that as early as 1884, 
159 of the largest cities at that time had already provided 
for free textbooks to the pupils. It was in 1884 that the 
first state-wide free textbook law was enacted. This was 
in Massachusetts. Since that time fourteen other states 
have passed mandatory legislation for free textbooks, 
namely: Maine, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Maryland, Delaware, New Hampshire, Wyom- 
ing, New Jersey, Utah, Arizona, California and Nevada, 
besides the District of Columbia. Seventeen other states 
have passed laws granting permission for the supply of 
textbooks at public expense on a majority vote of the 
people or by a majority vote of the members of the school 
board. In the remaining sixteen states where neither 
mandatory nor permissive legislation has been enacted, 
quite a number of districts, including many city dis- 
tricts, are supplying textbooks to the pupils free without 
authority of law. This is particularly true in Illinois. 
Nearly all of the states which do not supply books free 
to the pupils have a law providing for the supply of the 
books to indigent children. In the states where texts are 
provided for by law, the books are adopted usually by a 
State Commission or by a committee representing the 
unit of adoption. 


UNIFORMITY OF TEXTBOOKS 


Twenty-four states have laws providing state-wide 
uniformity of text books in the elementary school. In a 
few of these states the uniformity applies to high school 
texts also. In some of these states classed as ‘‘ uniform 
textbook states’’ some special districts are exempted from 
the operation of the law, and are permitted to select 
whatever texts they choose. In the ‘‘uniform textbook 
states’’ the book adopted by the state in a particular 
subject must be used as a basic text in that subject; but 
the district is permitted to supply other texts in that 
subject for supplementary work, these books usually be- 
ing supplied at public expense. 

Six states have laws providing for either mandatory 
or permissive County Uniformity: Arkansas, Maryland, 
Missouri, South Dakota, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Towa. In Maryland and Washington the County Board 
of Education selects the books. In Arkansas, Missouri 
and South Dakota the adopting committee consists of the 
county superintendent and a certain number of teachers. 
In Wisconsin the board consists of five teachers elected 
at the annual session of the County School Officers As- 
sociation. 

In states which have state-wide uniformity or county 
uniformity, the law usually requires that publishers shall 
submit samples of textbooks with prices to the adopting 
board or the state superintendent. The books selected 
shall be adopted from the list submitted. The publisher 
is required to file a bond guaranteeing the performance 
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of the contract as to delivery, quality of books and the 
price. 

Eighteen states have neither state nor county uni- 
formity. In eight of these the district is the unit for 
school purposes. Illinois is in this group. Nine states 
have the township as the unit for administrative pur- 
poses; and Ohio lately changed from the township to 
the county as the unit. The township, however, remains 
the unit for textbook uniformity. 

Some of the states, which have neither free textbooks 
nor uniformity of texts, have what is known as ‘‘a max- 
imum price law.’’ This law usually provides that the 
publishers shall sell the books as cheaply in that state as 
they are sold any place in the United States. Minne- 
sota has such a law. There is a provision in the Minne- 
sota law providing that when a family removes from the 
district, the books may be purchased by the treasurer 
and resold to others moving into the district. The dis- 
trict is the unit for the adoption of texts in this state. 


Ben L. Samira, 
Member of Text Book Committee. 
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JOHNSON, HENRY: Teaching of History in Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools. Chicago and New York: 
The Maemillan Co., 1915. PP. XXIX-+-497. $1.25. 
Professor Johnson knows all the best and much that 

is not of the best that has been said on the teaching of 

history during the past four hundred years. He has had 

a rich experience as a teacher and as a teacher of teach- 

ers. He has observed the work of many other teachers. 

He has reflected much on all of this material and tested 

again and again his conclusions. In this little book he 

has culled for us his choicest thoughts, which certainly 
have been born in joyous work. He has stated these with 

a simplicity, a dignity, and a lucidity that truly reveal 

the subject, and make prose English a delight to the 

mind. Every sentence bears the stamp of sincerity. 

Every chapter reveals a profound grasp of the subject 

treated. 

Professor Johnson knows the literature of psychol- 
ogy, pedagogy, and child study—all of which he does not 
parade for our edification ; best of all he knows children, 
and he knows history, and he knows how to make history 
fascinating and truly instructive to children. He is an 
artist as a teacher. He does not waste our time or try 
our patience by retailing examples of how not to do it, 
but is ever zealous to help us improve our teaching so 
that our pupils may profit thereby. His abiding interest 
is in the vigorous mind of youth properly relating itself 
to historical facts and processes. His large faith in the 
capacity of children will come as a distinct shock to those 
teachers who have been searching for a simple A. B. C. 
of historical facts to be taught or trying to state his- 
torical facts always in the language of infancy. But his 
faith is more than faith; it is knowledge based upon the 
most searching investigation. 

The first three chapters on What History Is, The 
Problem of Grading History, and The Question of Aims 
and Values, are each masterpieces. His clear thought 
shoots through the fog of discussion that has gathered 
round these subjects like a ray of sunlight. The teacher 
who gets his first knowledge of these subjects from this 
book will have the satisfaction and the joy of having his 
first ideas true ideas. The teacher who is familiar with 
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the literature on these subjects will still have the joy of 
a revelation. Every teacher who masters these three 
chapters will approach his work with an understanding 
to be attained in no other way. 

The chapters treating more specifically of methods 
will doubtless be consulted more frequently by teachers. 
These are compact with valuable precept and example. 
They are sound in doctrine, original and richly sugges- 
tive in presentation. Any one of the four chapters on 
Making the Past Real, The Use of Models and Pictures, 
The Use of Maps, and Collateral Reading is worth the 
price of the book to the open-minded teacher. On these 
topies light is probably needed as much as anywhere. 
These chapters are luminous. 

The teacher who wishes to study the work thought- 
fully will find the table of contents an excellent analysis 
of the subject, and a list of questions in Appendiv V. 
that goes to the heart of each topic. 

It is a forward-looking, a hopeful book. It is an out- 
standing landmark in the literature of education. It 
is not too much to say that no other book in the English 
language places the teaching of history on so solid and 
enduring a basis or states the principles that must de- 
termine sane, effective teaching with such precision and 
clearness. S. E. THomas. 


C. T. WINCHESTER: William Wordsworth, How to 
to Know Him. Indianapolis. Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. Cloth. pp. 296. Price, $1.25 net. 

In our April number Mr. T. J. MeCormack demon- 
strated that Peter Bell is still with us and that, as far 
as Peter is concerned, the cowslip continues to abide in 
yellow neglect by the river’s brim. A hardy flower, that! 
If Peter Bell is the product of environment, I don’t 
blame Wordsworth for saying in his Lines Written in 
Early Spring, 

‘*And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man.’’ 

Wordsworth tells us all about Peter Bell and we laugh 
or sneer or sigh, according to our various temperaments. 
But when we come to Wordsworth himself, we find, as 
Winchester says that, ‘‘ Never man had less itch for per- 
sonal celebrity.’’ As a self advertiser Wordsworth was 
not what you would call a howling success. The ability 
of George Bernard Shaw, Roosevelt and Elbert Hubbard 
along that line was lacking in him. In advertising 
Wordsworth was himself a Peter Bell and, if I may be 
pardoned for paraphrasing, 

An ad by yellow reading matter’s rim 
A yellow advert. was to him 
And it was nothing more. 

I was obliged to abbreviate the word ‘‘advertisement’’ in 

the second line but you get my idea. 

Hidden away in the North Country, ‘‘He passed a 
whole half century in quiet isolation among his hills, 
avoiding all publicity, and refusing to abate one jot or 
title of his opinions in order to court popular applause.’’ 
In another place Winchester says ‘‘In those years there 
were many thoughtful young men who, reading Words- 
worth for the first time, found in his verse a culture of 
the feelings such as no other contemporary poetry could 
afford.’’ And further, ‘‘By 1832, when Scott and Byron 
and Shelby and Keats were all gone, it was universally 
admitted not only that Wordsworth was the greatest liv- 
ing poet, but that, although he could never be a popular 
poet, his fame was quite as secure as that of any one of 
the great singers who had just passed off the stage.’’ 

There were few records from which to compile an 
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account of Wordsworth’s life but Winchester goes to 
the poems and obtains for us the tale of ‘‘the inner life 
of Wordsworth, the development of his genius, the char- 
acter of the man.’’ Winchester has succeeded in making 
Wordsworth singularly alive to me. I was going to say 
human instead of alive but after becoming acquainted 
with the austere recluse of Cumberland I would not have 
felt up to saying, ‘‘ Hello, Bill! How’s things?’’ 

Winchester has been able to piece out a remarkably 
engaging account, engaging because he is not a gushing 
hero worshiper and because he proves himself a typical 
friend by not attempting to gloss over Wordsworth’s 
faults. On the other hand, many of Wordsworth’s noble 
efforts to elevate mankind through verse are given in full 
with helpful analysis and explanation. 

Wordsworth’s boyhood, his career at Cambridge, his 
experiences in France at the beginning of the Revolution, 
his ‘‘fatal hope that mankind may be reformed in masses, 
by statute’’ are recounted without flattery ; his life with 
sister Dorothy at Racedown, the friendship and influence 
of Coleridge at Alfoxden are told; the trip to Germany 
and the return to the North Country are related, eked 
out with selections from sister Dorothy’s diary. 

Particularly fine are the three chapters, ‘‘ Limitations 
and Defects,’’ ‘‘Characteristic Merits,’’ and ‘‘His Phil- 
osophy of Life.’’ As we read The Happy Warrior again 
we feel the loftiness of Wordsworth’s ideals, so ‘‘ far be- 
yond our power to add or to detract.’’ You will, of 
course, use your own judgment about reading the famous 
Lines Above Tintern Abbey, The Excursion, The Daffo- 
dils, and all his other contributions to English poetry. 
Most of all, however, I hope that you will again read The 
Happy Warrior. MILES GLORIOSUS. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Summer Session 


EIGHT WEEKS 
JUNE 19 to AUGUST Il, 1916 
RECULAR UNIVERSITY COURSES in English, 


education, ancient and modern languages, physical, biological 
and social sciences, mathematics, agriculture, household science, 
art and design, manual training, music, physical training for 
men and women, genefal engineering drawing, mechanical en- 
gineeting and mechanics. 

COURSES FOR TEACHERS OF SPECIAL SUB- 
JECTS including agriculture, art and design, household science, 
manual training, music, and commercial subjects. 

COURSES IN EDUCATION with special emphasis 
on gtaduate work for high-school teachers, and for principals 
and superintendents. (Principles and methods of teaching, 
administration and supefvision, secondary education, vocational 
education, school hygiene, educational phychology, mental tests, 
and history of education). 

COURSES FOR ATHLETIC COACHES and ditec- 
tors of physical education in high schools and colleges in- 
cluding Pasketball football, track, and baseball. One course 
designed for teachers who coach high-school girls or supervise 
grammat-school games. 

SCHOLARSHIPS are available for all high-school 
teachers in Illinois and all other teachers in the State who are 
qualified to matriculate as regular students in the University, 


For farther information address the 


DIRECTOR 


URBANA, ILLINOIS 





Main Hall 
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The Wooden Horse. 

There was stir and bustle in the Greek 
camp. Several of the Amazons had an- 
nounced their engagements to various 
Scythians, Philistines and other barbarian 
business men and were therefore resigning 
from the Greek forces which had besieged 
the Troy of Ignorance for so many years. 

Agamemnon was desperate. ‘‘We must 
win at once,—or not at all,’’ said he to his 
chiefs. Then Ulysses thought of a strategem 
and proposed the building of the now famous 
hollow horse of wood. Antiquarians have 
since come to believe that this strategem 
suggested to subsequent educators the equally 
successful plan by which high school seniors 
are not required to pass final examinations. 
By this plan the students are not left on the 
teachers’ hands for next year. 

Be that as it may, fifty Greeks who had 
been combatting senior Trojans climbed into 
the horse and the remaining Greeks launched 
their ships, embarked and sailed away to an 
all day picnic on the far side of a neighbor- 
ing island. The Trojans swarmed from their 
stronghold and without examination dragged 
the wooden horse into their city. 

Then, as is the habit in motion pictures, 
we flash the words, ‘‘That night.’’ The 
fifty heroes climbed down from the horse, 
the remainder of the Greeks sailed back and 
together they held a celebration in Troy 
which is annually perpetuated in educational 
circles under the name of ‘‘Commencement 
Exercises.’’ As for the Trojans, in the 
words of those who cast the die, ‘‘It was a 
horse on them.’’ 

Only one Trojan of any consequence es- 
eaped. He was Aeneus and he, carrying the 
senior Anchises on his back, left hurriedly 
for the West where he later went into busi- 
ness. 

The siege of Troy was now over. The 
Greeks spent their vacations in various ways, 
some like Ulysses traveling extensively, some 
lige Agamemnon staying at home fighting 
with their folks. At any rate the long lines 
of ships are no longer drawn up on the 
windy shores of Ilium. 


THE 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
CIATION 

The meeting of the National Education 

Association will be held in New York City, 


ASSO- 


July 3-8. This will doubtless be the larg- 
est meeting in the history of the organiza- 
tion. Illinois Headquarters will be 360-362 
Hotel McAlpin—the largest hotel in Amer- 
ica. 
Secretary Springer assures us that the 
program in all the various departments will 
be of unusual strength and full of practical 
help for all. The New York teachers and 
citizens have planned numerous compli- 
mentary tours and receptions to further 
crowd the week with interest and profit. The 
trip promises a summer outing and a liberal 
course in education in a most attractive form. 
The railroads are offering low rates and 
attractive side trips with stop-over privi- 
leges as desired. If suitable parties can be 
formed, special Illinois cars or Illinois trains 
will be run. All railroads leading to New 
York make rates similar to the following: 
The Erie Railroad from Chicago offers a 
splendid trip via Chautauqua, N. Y., and 
other points for $31.70 round-trip fare. Stop- 


‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


Usethem as gifts at close of school. As aids in teaching language, liter- 
ature, history, geography and Picture Study, they are of great value. In 
makiog your teaching plans for next year, give pictures a prominent place. 


They cost only 


ONE CENT EACH fir assorted as desired.  Straiier, 
alf Cent Size, 3x3%. Larger, Seven 
Cent Size, 10x12. 








BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORs. 
more. Size, 7 x 9. 


LARGE PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM DECORATION. Price: 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 
Size 22 x 28 including the margin. (After July 1, these pi.tures will be 90 cents each; 10 for 88.50. Order 
in June, even if you do not frame them until next fall.) 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 782, MALDEN, MASS. 


Awarded Four 
Gold Medals 


Two cents each for 13 or 








HEADQUARTERS for 


The Bradley Famous Semi-Moist Water Colors, 
Kindergarten Furniture, Materials and Books, Art, 
Drawing and Elementary Manual Training Sup- 
plies, Adhezo [sticks like glue], Raphia, Reed and 
other Hand-work material, “Montessori Method 
Materials,” Brown’s Famous Pictures. 





THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


N. W. Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 
207 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 











N-E-A 


IF YOU TRAVEL 


Via‘the Erie Railroad, you’ll arrive 
at the Convention of the National 
Education Association refreshed by 
your trip and ready to take in all the 
pleasures that await youin New York. 
The trip is through country of unique 
scenic charm. The railway service 
is designed with your comfort first in 
mind. 

In addition to its regular daily ser- 
vice, the Erie Railroad will operate a 
N.E. A. SPECIAL on June 29th, leav- 
ing Dearborn Station, Chicago, at 
11.00 a.m. 


Chautauqua Lake 


NEW YORK 


home of the world-famed Institution 
of popular Education, is but one of 
the many points where stop-over may 
be made. 

Thirty-Day Round-Trip Fare Chi- 
cago to New York, $31.70. For full 
information address: 


T. R. PATTON, T. P.A. 


1308 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Correlated Mathematics 
for Secondary Schools 


“These are the texts y ur high-achool students 
also ought to use” 


First - Year Mathematics for 
Secondary Schools--Breslich 


Now on the market. $1.00, postage 

extra (weight 1 Ib. 10 oz.) 

SECOND-YEAR MATHEMATICS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

New edition by Breslich to be published July 1916 














Write for information or for examination copies 
with the privilege of return 


The University of Chicago Press 
5756 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Plays for Schools 


and Home. Recitations, monologues, dia- 
logues, drills and all kinds of ideas for 
entertainments. Send for free catalogue. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPARY 


642 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, lilinois 
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over may be made at Chautauqua and many 
other points. 

The direct lines from Chicago to New 
York charge a rate of $35.00 with side trips 
which may be taken for a few dollars extra. 

Opportunities in the way of scenery, 
travel, history, study, and recreation are un- 
limited and any teacher can arrange an in- 
expensive or an elaborate trip to suit ne: 
tastes. 

The following Co-operating Committee will 
assist the Director in giving the New York 
meeting the widest publicity possible. 

Supt. E. C. Fisher, Rock Island. 

Prin, C. P. Briggs, Rockford. 

Supt. Robt. I. White, Elgin. 

Prin. John H. Stube, No. 5 So. Wabash, 
Chicago. 

Prin. Spencer R. Smith, Kenwood Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Miss Etta Q. Gee, Plaza Hotel, Chicago. 

Miss Martha Bishop, 508 W. 65th, Chi- 
cago. 
Supt. Gerard T. Smith, Peoria. 

Supt. E. G. Bauman, Quincy. 

Prin. Warren Taylor, Springfield. 

Supt. W. W. Earnest, Champaign. 

Supt. A. S. Anderson, Mt. Carmel. 

Supt. T. C. Clendenen, Cairo. 

Teachers are urged to consult the Director 
or any member of the committee for infor- 
mation on any point not covered above. 
Yours for a great N. E. A. and a profitable 
summer, 

R. O. Stoops, 
Director of Illinois. 


A NEW ORGANIZATION 


A preliminary meeting of primary super- 
visors and directors of training schools was 
held in Joliet on May 12 and i3 for the 
purpose of forming a permanent organiza- 
tion. The proposed organization was ef- 
fected and was named the Association of 
Primary Supervisors and Directors of City 
Training Schools. The following officers 
were elected: President, Katherine Hamilton, 
Decatur; Vice President, Nelle Haley, Dan- 
ville; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Abbie A. 
Hunter, Peoria. This association will hold 
its first meeting at Danville, Illinois, on May 
11 and 12, 1917. 


DECATUR: 

On the recommendation of the superinten- 
dent Mr. Thomas H. Deam, assistant prin- 
cipal of the High School, was elected to the 
principalship to succeed Mr. Newlon next 
year. Mr. Deam has been a teacher in the 
high school for some two and a half years 
and for a year and a half of that time has 
been assistant principal. He had previously 
had several years of successful experience in 
high school work in various schools in In- 
diana, including Osean, Centerville and 
Bloomfield. In the last two named places 
he was principal. In preparation, both in 
scholarly and professional attainments, Mr. 
Deam is especially well equipped. He is an 
A.B. from Indiana University and has his 
master’s degree from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. 

He has the good will of the student body 
and the confidence and respect of the teach- 
ers of the High School. Indeed, the teachers 
let it be known before his appointment that 
they would personally be pleased to see him 
promoted to this position. In view of all 
these facts and of his intimate acquaintance 
with the details of the local situation and 
his complete harmony with the policies and 
ideals of Mr. Newlon there is every reason 
to look forward to a continuance of the same 
sort of successful administration which has 
characterized Mr. Newlon’s work in so 
marked a degree. , 
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PEORIA: 

Peoria Manual Training High School 
easily won the second annual interscholastic 
commercial contest held at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University last month. Manual took 
four firsts, one second and one third, the cou- 
tests being in typewriting. 

The schools represented were Spring Val- 
ley, Decatur, Streator, Pana, Waukegan, 
Rockford, Bloomington, Pontiac, Peoria 
Manual, University High, Normal, Dwight, 
Highland Park, Clinton, Dixon, West 
Aurora, Canton, Fairbury, Lincoln, Cham- 
paign, Urbana, Cicero township, Joliet, 
Princeton, Taylorville, Lemont and LaSalle. 


NORMAL: 


Miss Helena Carr, teacher of English at 
the Normal high school, has tendered her 
resignation to the board of education, hav- 
ing accepted a position for next year in the 
English department of the Pekin high school. 
Miss Carr has been at the local school for 
three years. She is a graduate of Drake 
University with the degree of B.S. and of 
the Wesleyan University with the degree of 
A.B, She has also done summer work at the 
University of Wisconsin. During her three 
years at Normal high she has made a great 
many friends among the pupils and patrons 
of the. school, and all will regret to learn of 
her resignation, altho she goes to a much 
better position. 


CHICAGO PRINCIPALS’ CLUB 


Officers were elected last month at a meet- 
ing of the Chicago Principals’ Club in the 
Mallers Building as follows: 

President, John H. Stube, Burr School; 
first vice president, Martha V. Bishop, Gage 
Park School; second vice President, W. J. 
Bartholf, Crane Technical High School; 
third vice president, Etta Q. Gee, Franklin 
School; secretary, Mary J. Zollman, Blaine 
School; treasurer, C. C. Dodge, Mitchell 
School. 

Martha V. Bishop was elected to the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Harriet N. 
Winchell, former principal of the Tilden 
School. 


SENATE COMMITTEE DECLARES 
CHILD LABOR BILL CONSTITU- 
TIONAL 


The Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce has published a report on the Keating 
child labor bill and has urged the passage 
of the bill on the ground that it is neces- 
sary, reasonable and constitutional. The re- 
port says, ‘‘The evidence is overwhelming 
that unregulated child labor does not pro- 
mote a healthy citizenship, that it tends to 
the deterioration of the race physically. 
When we are dealing with such a subject an 
the protection of children from the known 
consequences of child labor, we are dealing 
with a helpless class of our population whose 
neglect defeats the very success of democ- 
rack itself.’’ 


STEPHENSON COUNTY ACRE CORN 
CONTEST 


County Superintendent Cyrus Stover 
Grove of Freeport has issued a comprehen- 
sive circular urging the boys and girls of his 
county to enter the Acre Corn Contest in- 
augurated by Mr. A. D. Phillips of the agri- 
cultural department of the Freeport High 
School. Two persons, other than relatives, 
are appointed for every boy or girl entering 
the contest to certify to yield and to all ac- 
counts. Every contestant must raise one acre 
of corn chosen from a list of six specified 
varieties. A scale is given from which to 
figure cost of production. Contestants 
must send two exhibits of their best corn 
to the Freeport High School Fair,—the first 
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exhibit to be ten ears and the second to be 
one bushel. Superintendent Grove says to 
his teachers that he finds this contest ‘‘so 
full of the best type of merit that I desire 
to suggest to you to urge the boys and girls 
of your district to enter this contest whicn 
stands for the following shaping tendencies 
of manhood and womanhood in this age of 
supremacy of achievement.’’ Ten tenden- 
cies are shown in the circular. 


A PUBLISHER’S EXPOSITION 


Chicago is the center of the school-supply 
trade. One of the most interesting visits a 
teacher can make when in Chicago is to the 
exposition room of A. J. Nystrom and Co., 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, (Studebaker Build- 
ing. 

Maps, charts, and pictures for history and 
geography; globes for geography and astron- 
omy; charts and models for anatomy, bot- 
any, physiology, hygiene, sanitation, 
and zoology are arranged for a_ per- 
manent exhibits. The men in charge are 
courteous and imbued with the spirit of ser- 
vice. Out-of-town teachers are always wel-° 
come. The exhibits are arranged for a study 
of all in each series and to show every appli- 
ance. Visitors who come to look are not 
urged to buy. Catalogues and circulars are 
given when desired. Two popular booklets 
that are given are ‘‘How to Use Desk and 
Wall Outline Maps,’’ and ‘‘How to Use 
Blackboard Outline Maps.’’ 

You are welcome any day between the 
hours of eight and five except Saturday. 


TEACHERS—GET BIG PAY—GOVERN- 
MENT POSITIONS 


All teachers both men and women should 
try the Government examinations soon to be 
held throughout the entire country. The po- 
sitions to be filled pay from $600 to $1500; 
have short hours and annual vacations, and 
are life positions. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. Z226 Rochester, 
N. Y., for large descriptive book, showing 
the positions obtainable, and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS FOR 
TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations soon to be held through- 
out the entire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1200 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. L235, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 


A GEOGRAPHY NOTE BOOK 

McKnight & McKnight, of Normal, IIL, 
who last summer brought out the little book 
‘*Home Geography,’’ which met with such 
great favor with teachers in the fourth 
grade, not only in Illinois, but in other 
states, have now added to their list some- 
thing for the fifth grade and have just 
brought from the press a Reference Note 
Book in Geography, entitled, ‘‘The World 
As A Whole’’ by Douglas C. Ridgeley and 
Mary E. Robb, of the Illinois State Normal 
University. 

The book follows the work as outlined 
for fifth year Geography in the Illinois State 
course of study. 

The price is 30¢ at the bookstores or post- 
paid from Publishers. 
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The name, Reference Notebook, indicates 
the double purpose of the series. A large 
amount of printed matter is included to sup- 
ply information not usually found in the 
text-book, thus serving as a work of refer- 
ance, Numerous outline maps are to be col- 
ored and interpreted by the pupils, facts 
are to be discovered and recorded in writing, 
thus providing a large amount of notebook 
work, 

The reference notebook deals with The 
World As A Whole, the field covered by all 
elementary geography text books. Concrete, 
practical work is provided for each month. A 
study of the home county and the home state 
is called for in the first month of the course 
of study. Since these can not be treated 
specifically in any text-book, definite direc- 
tious are given for the study of the home 
county, and a somewhat comprehensive study 
of Illinois is included, thus providing all 
necessary material for the work of the first 
month. 

The course of study provides for such a 
comprehensive treatment of the globe in the 
fifth month, that this subject is developed 
with considerable detail, in order to supply 
sufficient material along with the text-book 
to give the power to think the earth as a 
globe. This fulness of treatment for first 
and fifth months furnishes much material 
which the teacher can rarely supply. 

In the other months of the year’s work, 
emphasis is placed on the making and read- 
ing of maps, treating, in each case, the re- 
gion outlined in the course of study. The 
systematic arrangement of reference to all 
standard elementary text-books now pub- 
lished in the United States, aids teacher and 
pupil to find readily the material needed for 
any part of the course. 





SINGERS WHO NEVER CATCH COLD 
UNLESS YOU SCRATCH THEM 
WITH A DULL NEEDLE 


With memories of ‘‘The Hymn of Charle- 
magne’’ and ‘‘The Lament for Charle- 
magne,’’ as given by Mr. Reinald Werren- 
rath to Victrola audiences in May, thous- 
ands of admirers thronged to hear Mr. Wer- 
renrath in person last month when he was on 
tour through the Middle West. Those who 
had become acquainted with his fine voice 
through the medium of Victor records were 





REINALD WERRENRATH 


charmed to find that Werrenrath is a splen- 
did young man in appearance and person- 
ality as well as a great vocalist. His singing 
of the ‘‘ Vision Fugitive’’ from Massenet’s 
‘*Herodiade’’ won his hearers completely. 
Better than that, Werrenrath was generous 
with his encores. Mr. Werrenrath’s admir- 
ers will be glad to learn he has two more se- 
lections in the June issue of the Victor Com- 
pany, ‘‘The Palms’’ by Jean Faure and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s ‘“The Lost Chord.’’ 

This is my last opportunity during this 
school year to run Alma’s Gluck’s picture. 
The June records contain her beautiful sing- 
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ing of that song of Dixieland, ‘‘ My Old Ken- 
tucky Home.’’ She also sings ‘‘Ye Who 
Have Yearned Alone’’ and is assisted by her 
husband Efrem Zimbalist, who plays the ob- 
ligato. The song is sad and it is a profound 
mystery to me why Mme. Zimbalist should 
worry about those who yearn alone. center of 
a happy family as she is, but notwithstand- 
ing its intense vein of melancholy this num- 
ber is a rarely beautiful one. 

John McCormack might be thought to be 
cutting in on Harry Lauder with his record 
of Rabbie Burns’ ‘‘ Bonnie Wee Thing’’ but 
before we start making comparisons, let us 
turn our attention to his gondolierlike sing- 
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ing of Tosti’s ‘‘ Venetian Song’’ by Tosti. 
This is considered by many as the best of 
Tosti’s songs and McCormack’s record of it 
is expected to be one of the most pleasing on 
the list. 

There is not a doubt in many people’s 
minds but that of all the voices on the stage 
today, Harry Lauder’s is most fitted for re- 
production on the Victrola. There is some- 
thing uncanny in the success with which 
Lauder nearly always conveys the impression 
that he is in the room with you when one of 
his records is started whirling. We doff our 
bonnets to Harry and hear his June record, 
‘*My Bonny Bonny Jean.’’ 


BLOOMINGTON FIELD DAY 


Adolph Mols, G. G., has demonstrated that 
he knows a sure way in which to bring the 
greater part of a city’s population out to 
an open air gathering. He did it again in 
Bloomington, Illinois, last month when he 
put on his biennial field day exercises in 
which several thousand grade children took 
part. The children gave a monster exhibi- 
tion of folk dancing, wand drills, dumb bell 
and Indian club exercises, May pole dancing 
and marching; the different numbers were 
given with finished grace to the accompani- 
ment of band music and the resultant spec- 
tacle was a delightful surprise to the audi- 
ence which included the doting mothers and 
aunts who thronged the bleachers and grand- 
stand. The event last month was by far the 
most successful of its kind that has been at- 
tempted in Central Illinois. 
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The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency, sit- 
uated at Boise, Idaho, is ideally located m 
the center of the great Northwest, and is 
now the largest agency West of Chicago 
which includes Alaska and all the west and 
covers this entire territory. Since its estab- 
lishment in 1910 by Mr. R. R. Alexander, 
the business has grow nwith increasing 
rapidity until during the past season eight 
persons were required to handle the work 
and this spring a move into larger quarters 
Was necessary. 





OFFICIAL SIGHTSEEING AND 
POST- CONVENTION TOURS 








NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Madison Square Garden, N. Y. C. 


Return trips, all expenses included. New 
York to Bermuda, $45.00; New York to Halifax 
and Newfoundland, $60 00; New York to Porto 
Rico, $94.50; New York to Panama and West 
Indies, $255.00; New York to Niagara Falls, 
Montreal and Quebec, $120.00. Send for 
itineraries. ‘ 

AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
66 Broadway, N. Y. C. Official Travel Agente 








AUS NAH UND FERN 


A Text in Periodical Form for German Classes 
SPECIAL VALUES 





It has many distinguished men among its 
collaborators and correspondeuts. 

It contains a resumé of current events, let- 
ters from Germany, travel sketches, 
songs, etc. 

50 cents per year. In clubs of siz or more, # cents each 

Single copies, 15 cents each 
Siz or more to one uddress, 12 cents each 
— Four issues per year — 
October, December, February, and Aprii 


FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOIL PRESS (“erman Dept.) 
330 WebsterAvenue  ( hicago, Illinois 


1. It interests the students. 

2 Itis simple enough for second- and third- 
year classes. 

3. It provides ideal suppl y readi: 

. It has voca and notes. 

6. 











General Circulation of the Atmecghere 
Rainfall of the Earth - 
Vegetation Zones of the Earth 





HOME GEOGRAPHY 


A Text Book for Pupils in Fourth Year Geography. By Douglas C. Ridgley and Lura M. Eyestone. 
Price go Cents, postpaid. 


THE WORLD AS A WHOLE 


A Reference Note Book for Pupils of Fifth Year. 
Price 30 Cents, postpaid. 


Pamphiets of Important Topics in | Soy 


Trip Around the World on the Fortieth Parallel - . - 
The above four postpaid at 50 Cents. 
Outline Maps and Observation Blanks. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers - - 


By Douglas C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb. 


- - 15c 
lsc 
15c 
10c 


Send for list and prices. 


Normal, Illinois 
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THE SOCIAL CENTER CLUB. 


One of the most interesting clubs of the 
La Salle-Peru T. H. 8. Social Center is the 
Social Center Club. This organization is 
composed of twenty young men, ranging in 
age from sixteen to twenty, who meet every 
Wednesday evening for their club meeting 
and every Tuesday night for an hour in the 
gymnasium. 

In personnel, the club is comprised en- 
tirely of youths, who have had little oppor- 
tunity for an education and, who, as a re- 
sult, are either employed in dead-end occu- 
pations or are constantly looking for a job. 
Moreover, a part of the club formerly 
boasted of being the neighborhood ‘‘ gang.’’ 

The Wednesday meetings are carried on 
in accordance with parliamentary law and 
in order to secure a better knowledge of it, 
Gregg’s ‘‘Parliamentary Law’’ is being 
studied by the club, a little bit each meet- 
ing. Once a month a speaker is secured to 
talk to the boys, while on other meeting 
nights some sort of literary exercises are 
held. Informal discussions upon such ques- 
tions have proven both interesting and help- 
ful, as ‘‘ What would I do if I were Presi- 
dent of the United States?’’ ‘‘Have I a 
civie Obligation to LaSalle?’’ ete. These 
round table discussions have not only settled 
many problems of the day but have brought 
out unexpected bursts of oratory such as 
was little dreamed of, and particularly by 
the member speaking. Occasionally the club 
stays after meeting to sing around the piano 
and once in a while the members spend an 
hour in the gymnasium, after the women 
have finished their gymnasium classes for 
the evening, in informal dancing, so that 
the members may all be able to participate 
at the club dances, which are held every two 
months. One evening last month was de- 
voted to a visit to the Hygienic Institute, 
the home of the tri-city health department, 
where the assistant health officer gave the 
club a talk on bacteria and on germ diseases, 
illustrating with microscope and test tube. 

The Tuesday evening hour is spent in reg- 
ular gymnasium work, volley ball, basket- 
ball or indoor baseball. The club has en- 
joyed a very successful season with indoor 
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Tuesday, June 20. 
Supt. Francis G. Blair, Presiding. 
Pageant of Average Town. 
Welcome—Dean Eugene Davenport. 
Response by the Chairman. 
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baseball and is busy preparing for the 
basketball season. The club activities are 
carried on under the guidance of the Direc- 
tor of the Center and the athletic activities 
are supervised by another member of the 
staff. 


JOLIET: 

By merging the present auditorium of the 
Joliet Township High School with a new 
gymnasium that is being built, Joliet will 
have an auditorium with a seating capacity 
of 2,300. This will accommodate the annual 
meeting of the Northeastern Section of the 
State Teachers Association and will take 
eare of other large gatherings held in Joliet. 
The board proposes to make the high school 
building serve also as a civie center. 
MOLINE: 

In April we printed in the “Cata- 
logue of the Ships’’ an item referring to the 
recent report of the state fire marshal re- 
garding conditions in the school buildings of 
Moline. Shortly after the May number of 
The Illinois Teacher was published we re- 
ceived from ‘‘An Interested Reader’’ a 
clipping from the Moline Dispatch contain- 
ing a reply from Superintendent Hoaglund 
which indicated that conditions in the Mo- 
line school buildings were not nearly so des- 
perate as the state fire marshal would have 
us believe. It is reported that changes are 
rapidly being made that will make Moline 
buildings as safe as any in the state. 
SPRINGFIELD: 

A school bank has been started in the 
Springfield High School, the idea being to 
foster a spirit of thrift among high school 
students. 

JACKSONVILLE: 

Dr. Thomas W. Smith of East Orange, 
N. J., has agreed to give the baccalaureate 
sermon at Illinois College this year. The 
commencement address will be given by Dr. 
John A. Scott of the Greek department of 
Northwestern University. The commence- 
ment exercises will be held June 14. 
PANA: 

Superintendent George W. Brown of Pana 
has received an appointment as head of the 
department of rural education in the Ne- 
braska State Normal School at Peru- Neb. 


FERENCE, URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


GENERAL SESSIONS—UNIVERSITY . AUDITORIUM 
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Superintendent Brown has been superinten- 
dent of the Pana schools for the past year. 
Before that, he was county superintendent 
of schools at Paris (Illinois) for over ten 
years, The state of Illinois will lose Su- 
perintendent Brown’s services next June as 
he takes up his duties in Nebraska June 5. 
JOLIET: 

The students of Joliet High School have 
started a magazine named ‘‘J’’ the staff 
of which is composed of students, with the 
single exception that Miss Mary M. Spang- 
ler, the school librarian, is editor-in-chief. 


MOLINE: 

Miss Marie L. Yoder has succeeded Miss 
Elizabeth Peterson as supervisor of music 
in the schools of Moline for the remainder 
of the present school year. Miss Peterson 
has been granted a leave of absence on ac- 
count of ill health. 

CANTON: 

The Fulton County Summer Normal 
School will begin its second annual session 
June 12. 

The following will be the instructors in 
the different subjects: 

Educational psychology and general peda- 
gogy—G. W. Gayler. 

Seience and agriculture—V. G. Heller. 

English—Katherine Elliott. 

The common branches—E. A. Huff. 

Sewing and cooking—Cornelia Slater. 

Primary work—Mayme Snyder. 

Physical training and intermediate and 
grammar grade work—Mary V. Owens. 

All work done at this summer session is 
fully accredited by the Western [Illinois 
State Normal School. 


LASALLE: 

The LaSalle-Peru Township High School 
is now offering a course in Methods of 
Teaching. The new course is designed to 
prepare graduates more efficiently for the 
duties of teaching in the rural schools. All 
young people in the township, whether stu- 
dents in the high school or not, are allowed 
to enter this class, thus allowing outsiders 
who are preparing for the county teachers’ 
examination next spring to take advantage 
of the instruction given. Mr. John Cairns 
is instructor. 


PROGRAM—BETTER COMMUNITY CON- 


Thursday, June 22. 


4:30 Recreational Hour on Illinois Field, by the children of the 
Twin City Schools. 
Pres. Edmund Janes James, Presiding. 


8:00 Addresses 


American Ideals: 


Address—Graham Taylor—Chicago Commons 
The Spirit of Social Service. 
Address—Sidney A. Teller—Director Stanford Park. 
Recreational Life of the Community. Thursday Afternoon, 2:00. 
Twilight Concert on the Campus. GRour Meerines Base on Size oF CoMMUNIT 
Joint meeting of Community Conference and ee 1 Ahots 10,000 —_— 
. ,000. 


Convoceati f Summer Session of the University of . . 
ation of Su Session 0 e ersity of Discussion. 


Illinois. 9 5 
Wm. Chandler Bagley—Director School of Education, Pre- 3 ny oy 
3. 5, — 1,500. 


eg ith . , F , 4. Towns and Villages 
26 7 2 > ne—S y —— 
Address with motion picture illustrations—Supt. Wm. A. 5. The Open Country. 


Wirt, Gary, Ind. 4 
A balanced Load Program for Child Welfare Agencies. _ _ SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 
Wednesday, June 21. Wednesday, June 21, 9:30 A. M. 
Unveiling of Illinois Farmers’ Hall of Fame Portrait of 
B. F. Harris, Jr. 
Address—Rev. R. H. Schuett. 
B. F. Harris, Jr. 
Address—Carl Vrooman, Asst. 
Washington, D. D. 
The New Agriculture. 
Address—Homer Tice, author of Tice Road Law, The So- 
cial Significance of Good Roads. 
Dean Kendrick C. Babcock, Presiding. 
Addresses—Religion and the Common Life. 
Warren H. Wilson, New York City. 
Shailer Mathews, Pres. of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ of America. 
Reception in the Parlors of Woman’s Building. 


In Commerce—Harry A. Wheeler, first president of Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
In Art—Lorado Taft, Art Institute, Chicago. 


Roads: 
Library: 
Religion. 
Recreation: 
School Extension: 
Municipal and Civie League— 
Better Farming— .. 
Thursday, June 22, 9:30 A. M. 
Commercial Clubs: 
Musie: 
Charities and Corrections: 
Health: 
Press: 
Woman’s Clubs and Parent-Teachers’ Assns.: 
Beautifying: 


Secretary of Agriculture, 
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